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rest my right <o form an opinion of my own, and to avow it. 

My French readers being now informed, that the Edglish 
have du gout, will hear with less surprize (han they woisld 
otherwise have felt, that they have de la gai&tS. They do 
not certainly possess the gaigie of manners of their neigh- 
bours ; — they have not the happy faculty of being amused 
without amusement. I think, also, that English spirits would 
not hare survived the trials to which ihe French have been 
exposed ; the laller have this buoyancy in their blood, (he 
former in (heir mind only ; but mir(h is by no means so 
foreign to English manners as is supposed in France. In- 
deed I do not know whether a laugh, a true, joyous laugh, is 
not as common in the one as in the other country ; and 
although there is inrinitely less animation, I doubt whether 
there is less cheerfulness. 

" Upon the whole, I believe the national differences to have 
less reality than appearnme. The same virtues and the 
same vices — (he same propensities and views, under very 
different forms, are found in both countries, more nearly- 
alike than 13 generally supposed." 



Plan of an Improved System of the Money Concerns of 
the Union. By Erick Bollman, M. D. Philadelphia. 
William Fry, 1816. 

The subject of this pamphlet awakens our recollection 
of one of the great founders, of our national credit and 
prosperity. We recur to Hamilton's works for the broad 
and deep principles which support the general welfare, and 
for those luminous viev/s where he shows us the sources of 
national wealth, and points out to us the path to honour and 
power. Fortunately for the United States, an honourable 
ambition, and an ardent patriotism, led him to devote his 
splendid and powerful faculties to his country, (o say noth- 
ing of his services in the revolution and (he establishuient 
of our government, in which last, he probably did more 
than any other man : what would have been the state of 
our finances, bad not the creating mind of Hamilton brought 
order out of the chaos in which he found them ? That it 
would have been sufficiently deplorable, may be inferred 
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from the crude idea, which all his political opponents, and 
some of his political friends, threw out at that period. Tiie 
party which now governs the United States, originated in 
an opposition to some of the salutary measures of which 
Hainllon was (he projector, and among the most active 
supporters. There weie at the adoption of the constitution 
some signs of the two parties, into which we have since been 
divided, but these began to be organised, when the found- 
ing of the national debt was discussed. They assumed a 
more definite form when a proposition was made by Hamil- 
ton, for a national bank. Mr. .letrerscn, Mr. Madison, and 
their adherents, arrayed themselves against (he measure. 
They drew their arguments from two sources ; first, they 
said banks are useless institutions; secondly, (he consti- 
tution of the United S(at8s, does not authorise Congress to 
grant a charter of incorporation, either for banking or any 
other purpose. The first objection, has been sufficiently 
obvia(ed by the successful operation of the Bank oi the 
United States, during twenty years. What arguments 
have removed the second objection, we know not, but that 
it is removed, appears from the disposition, which those who 
urged it now manifest, to establish another bank. So far 
we are well pleased, and prefer that they should come over 
to the side of truth and experience, rather than persist ia 
errour for the sake of consistency. But let them come a 
little further, and while (hey by degrees, adopt Hamilton's 
principles and suffer themselves to be guided by (he light 
of his luminous mind, le( (hem no longer ungenerously re- 
fuse to acknowledge his merits and services: they ought 
no longer to withhold such poor amends for the injustice 
and persecution, which he experienced from them during 
his life. He had, while he lived, the warmest devotion 
and attachment of those who knew him rightly, and is re- 
membered by them, with a regret (hat cannot be expressed ; 
but this is loo little, he is entitled to (he gratitude and ad- 
miration of the universal American people. This would 
be a proper return for his services ; an adequate reward is 
out of the question. The man who shapes and frames to- 
gether, the rude materials ef sociely, forms them into a 
system, and subjects them to the action of the springs and 
principles which evolve prosperity and happiness ; may be 
thanked, he cannot be rewarded. 
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The pamphlet which gives occasion for this article, is no 
other, than a new project for a national bank. The author 
had before published paragraphs on Banks, which appear- 
ed a short ti.ne previous to the dissolution of the Banks of 
the United Stales, and had a regard to that event. He has 
also contributed two very respectable articles to the Ame- 
rican Review-^one upon the currency of Great Britain — 
the other on the better regulation of the currency of 
the United States. In euch of these productions, many 
important ideas are repeated from the modern treatises on 
political economy, and the author has, besides the merit 
of calling the pubiick attention to a subject, which, though 
of the highest importance, is very much neglected, and 
consequently very ill understood. He seems to have 
studied his subject very diligently ; there are however ma- 
ny marks of his attachment to theories of his own invention, 
and the reader does not follow him long, without suspecting 
him not to be a practical man. Instead of following Mr. 
Bollman through his work, we propose to take a partial 
view of his general subject, namely, a circulating medium. 

Ever since political ecotsomy was made a science by 
Adam Smith, the circulating medium has been considered 
as bearing two characters, that of money, and that of mer- 
chandize. Locke, and probably many others before him, 
had remarked, that money is a measure of value. We have 
Avoirdupois, Troy weights, &c. to estimate the quantity of 
substances — we have inches, feet, miles, &c. to measure 
distances — and degrees, minutes and fractions, to measure 
paits of circles ; in the same manner we have dollars, cents 
and mills, and pounds, shillings and pence, to measure the 
value of things, that is their efficacy in preventing and re- 
moving pain — or procuring and prolonging pleasure. A dis- 
tinction was formerly made between real and fictitious va- 
lue. This distinction, may be important to individuals, but 
as a maxim in economical science, it seems to be imaginary 
and useless. If a m:in purposes 'to expend a dollar in ne- 
cessaries, you may hold an argument to persuade him to 
purchase thirty pounds of wheat, rather than ten pounds of 
beef ; and if his object be to buy what will give him the 
longest subsistence, you have to prove that the wheat will af- 
ford more nutrition than the beef. This must evidently be 
a matter of experiment, but the investigation is never made, 
except for the purpose of determining on the cheapest 
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mode of supplying subsistence fo the poor, or pointing out 
to (he most needy of those who live independently, how 
they may avoid a degradation into that class. If luxuries 
be the object, it depends on the individual whether it be ad- 
visable for him to piocure a ticket of admission lo a musical 
entertainment, or to an exhibition of paintings. It is alto- 
gether an affair of taste, to reason about it would be absurd, 
since each one must decide for himself of what gratification 
he is capable through the medium of his eyes or his ears. 
Most of (he articles of consumpdon, and use have the (wo 
charac(er8 of necessaries and luxuries — as necessaries, they 
have the power (o sus(ain exis(ence, and save from absolute 
suffering — as luxuries, their value consists in their effect of 
gratifying taste or causing pleasure. Hence the fact which 
every one has so often repeated and heard, (bat what is 
among necessaries to one man, makes part of the luxuries of 
another, and one whose weaKh enables him to command all 
the external means of gratification, may become so accus- 
tomed (o (hem, as to find them necessary, and may conti- 
nue to use (hem, not because (hey produce any pleasurable 
sensadons, but because the disuse would occasion suffering. 
All the refinements which ingenuity can devise for affecting 
tlie senses, are not so valuable to him, as a hoecake to a 
southern slave. This law of our constitution, is one of the 
most powerful agents in equalizing (he conditions of men. 

Convenience and (as(e are in a high degree ardficial — a 
North-American Indian has a taste for intoxication, a Pa- 
risian for the theaire, and an inhabitant of Connecticut for 
awakenings. The value then which is conferred by taste 
on any substance, is mosdy arbitrary. Bo(h these views of 
the materials of living are important — the first has occupied 
the attenlion of Coun( Rumford, and others who have in- 
quired into (he means of suppor(ing existence and rendering 
it comfortable, at the least possible expense — (he latter, as 
far as our information extends, is an unappropriated and al- 
most un'ouched subject ; it involves (he investigadon of (he 
comparadve influence of (he diireren( Jdnds of (as(es, and 
their objec(s in promoting the welfare of society. An able 
work upon this subjec(, would, we think, make an epoch in 
the hisiory of econo.iiical science. 

Publick taste or custom has an arbitrary control of value. 
A piece of broad(-lo.fh made up into a coat, according (o 
the present fashion, may be worth fif(y dollars ; (he same 
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piece made up in an antiquated mode, would not be worth 
perhaps fifteen, though it would make the wearer equally 
comfortable. Custom and the general taste, being among 
the most mutable of things, — though the value which com- 
modities derive from thera be in some sense fictitious, — af- 
ford no grounds for a division into those, the value of which 
is arbitrarily assigned by fashion, and those which derive 
their worth from other causes. Writers on political eco- 
nomy accordingly, have abandoned the old distinction of 
real and fictitious value, and agree in considering the mar- 
ket price of an article, its value ; and to know how much 
any thing is worth, we simply inquire for what it may be 
exchanged. Consequently the value of coin and bank-notes, 
is no more fictitious than that of bread. 

We easily discriminate between the property in any 
thing and the subject of such property ; in other words, we 
do not confound the title wfiich the owner has to land, with 
the land itself.. There is an infinite variety of tides and 
claims to possession and use of those things, which are de- 
sirable or useful, so that almost every object, in the fair and 
abundant creation, in the niidst of which we live, is appor- 
tioned out in property to various possessors, by laws and 
the operations of civil society. To prevent altercation and 
confusion, (here must be some means of clearly distinguish- 
ing what belongs to each ; every individual who claims to 
own any thing, or have any right to use or derive advantage 
from it, must exhibit some evidence of this right. A deed, 
propsrly executed, is evidence of property in lands ; — a 
will, made with the requisite formalities, is evidence of a 
right to a legacy ; — a contract legally authenticated, is the 
evidence which each ©f the parties has, to enforce his 
claims against the other. A bank-note is of this descrip- 
tion, it contains the terms of a stipflation between two par- 
ties, and being transferable at pleasure, is like any other 
negociable instrument. It is a proof, that the possessor has 
a claim for a specified portion of pror erty, which is in the 
hands of those who issued the noie. In this if has affinity 
to ail other oral or wrifien evidence of property. We do 
not consider deeds, bills of exchange, checks, &c. as mer- 
chandise, nor do we bank-notes. But sih er and gold are 
as strictly commercial commodities, as iron, or flour. Bank- 
notes and coin have one common function; they are I'Oth 
money or measures of the value of marketable commodities. 
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£lach of fhem has another character, in which they differ. 
Specie is among the great mass of articles of trade and 
manufacture ; bank-notes are the records and proofs of con- 
tracts. Unless these different functions are iiept in view, 
there is danger of vagueness and obscurity in speculations 
upon this subject. 

An ingot of gold is doubtless an object of no little con- 
cern to the owner, but is of comparatively small importance 
to the publick; whatever be the magnitude of a private con- 
tract in regard to the parties interested, it is a trifling matter, 
considered in relation to the general interests of the com- 
munity. The metal may be left to the rules of trade, and 
the contract to the laws regulating the forms and execution 
of agreements. But when the gold is coined, and the con- 
tract made assignable by transfer, both become intimate- 
ly connected with the general welfare, and are accord- 
ingly made the subjects of dictinct legislation. The publick 
interest and convenience require, ^hat the government 
should establish uniform weights and measures, of length and 
bulk. For the sa.ne reason, the measure of value should be 
particularly se'iled by the laws. The author of a letter 
to Mr. Baring, remarks, that prosperity depends no less on 
security of calculation, than on that of liberty and proper- 
ty ;* and calculation can be secure only where the laws 
and the currency are uniform. And what better way is 
there of making a currency uniform, than that by which a 
weight or measure of solid contents is made so — by a 
buaiiel, is meant a capacity of certain depth and diameter — 
the French unit of weight, is a glass cube of given dimen- 
sions — our laws in a similar manner, make gold and silver the 
standard of admeasurement or estimation of value. As by 
bushel, we mean a given number of square inches ; so by 
dollar in value, we mean so much of any thing as may be 
exchanged in the market, for a little over three hundred and 
seventy-five grains of silver. Nothing can be more intelligi- 
ble, nothing more uniform ; in fact it is as perfect, as the 
nature of things permits. The universal suffrage of man- 
kind, is in favour of gold and silver, as measures of value , 
and one would hardly expect to hear the substitution of a 
new standard proposed. Yet Mr. Bollman thinks it not 
only possible, but advisable to make a change. Many 

* American Review, Vol. II. p. 2S.1. 
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others are incliiifid to embrace the same opinion, in which 
they fortify themselves by the example of the Bank of 
England. We are glad to find Mr. Dallas thinking other- 
wise; he remarks in his report, that, though Great Britain 
has succeeded in maintaining the credit ot a paper curren- 
cy not exchangeable for specie, yet a difference of circum- 
stances may render it impossible for us to imitate their 
example. This diversity of circumstances, is obvious to 
the most supeiticial observer. A member of parliament 
says, in a letter to Mr. M'Arlhiir, " England is a great 
company of insurance ; ihe whole iiisuies the parts or 
individuals, and the mdividuals are the security for the 
whole."* That nation sho.wed a practical conviciion of 
this truth in 1787, when (he bank ceased to pay in specie. 
The government was involved with the bank, and the people 
with the government — all must sink or swim together. 
While the bank-notes were below par, the bank had been 
paying away, and receiving again, the same gold and silver 
at a great loss. It was obliged to give 4/. sterling for an ounce 
of gold bullion ; this Ihe government coined for it free of ex- 
pense ; but when it was coined, it was worth to the bank but 
31. lis. 10 l-2d. sterling, and it could purchase its own notes 
with the coin only to that amount. This gave speculators aa 
opportunity of carrying on a clever sort of trade with the 
bank. They collected bank-notes, presented them for 
payment, took cash for them at par, and then having melt- 
ed the coin down, they sold to the bank again for notes at a 
profit of more than two shillings the ounce. Thus the metal 
was kept in circulation from the vaults of the bank to their 
crucibles, and then to the mint; and for each revolution, the 
bank paid at the rate of more than a guinea upon a pound in 
weight. An invasion was apprehended, and some creditors 
of the bank, thinking that their money would be safest in 
their own keeping, drew specie from the vaults to hoard. 
Exchange with the continent, being at the same lime against 
England, caused an exportation of the precious metals. In- 
deed the ruin with which Bonaparte had threatened Eng- 
land, seemed to be rapidly approaching through the medium 
of her commercial and financial systems. The situation 
justified desperate expedients. The government interposed 
between the bank and its creditors, and by thus absolving 

* JVrArtlmr's Financial Facts. 
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tha( establishineni rrom i(s confracts, or at least suspending 
the execution of them, ir saved the nation. But this could 
noi have been dona without the support ofpublick opinion; 
air intelligenl men knowing that the government was implica- 
ted with the bank, and that they themselves were implicated 
wilh both, not only approved the measure, but entered into 
associations in London, and all the principal towns, to con- 
tiinie to receive the noles of the bank at their accustomed 
value. When we become so implicaled with our govern- 
nien(, and when a similar crisis occuis, it will be early 
enough to adopt Mr. Bollman's project of a paper standard, 
or what would be more simple, though the same in princi- 
ple, I he government may make paper money of its own, as 
it did during the revolution. 

The theorists make too great a parade with this measure 
of (he British government. We admit that it establishes 
a new fact in political economy ; it was before thought im- 
possible, that a nation could carry on extensive operations 
of war, commence and finish witliout the use of tiie pre- 
cious metals, and still preserve its credit, and not materially 
depreciate its currency. Bnt we are to keep in mind the 
remarkable combination of circumstances, such as had 
never occurred before, and perhaps will not again in the his- 
tory of the world. It must not be forgotten also, that the 
measure was supported by the expectation, that the notes 
of the bank will finally be redeemed according to the pro- 
mise of which they are the evidence. 

We think that our readers will not hesitate to conclude 
■with us, that gold and silver are (he best standards of va- 
lue.* But a standard is good for nothing unless it be used. 
Unless you apply the measure, you might as well be with- 
out it. And what other way is there of measuring value, 
except that of exchange ? There is no mode of making a 
coiumodity worth a given weight of gold, but by making it 
exchangeable for that weight. The propositions are in fact 
identical. 

But, says Mr. Bollraan and others, who wish to substitute 
a paper-mill for the Mexican mines, and Perkins's plates for 

* Platina might be added, and if coined and put into circulation, 
bearing ttie same value in comparison with gold and silver that it now 
does, it would be veiy convenient to the banks, since the East India 
merchants would not be continually drawing it from their vaults for 
exportation, 

Vel. II. No. 6. 47 
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the mint, it is impossible to restore a metalick currency, on 
account of Ihe scarcity of specie. Let tfie banks send 
abroail and procure it. But this will require some time. 
And what (hen — have not (he banks been taking time these 
four years, and do (hey now think of making use of (his 
fraudulent pretest (o absolve themselves from their contracts? 
It may be asked, what (hey shall send to exchange for spe- 
cie ? Doubtless there are merchants willing to import go'.d 
and silver for them, and take in exchange the notes of their 
debtors. But (he banks would lose by (he exchange. In- 
tolerable! it would to be sure be matter of unspeakable re- 
gret, if those corporations, which have for a long time been 
making promises, which they knew they could not fulfil, and 
by this deception have divided twelve, fifteen and twenty per 
cent, annually upon (heir capital, should be called upon to 
make any sacrifice. What, it may be inquired, can the 
government do in this case ? It may do as much towards 
making the banks pay specie, as it has done towards 
enabling (hem to carry on (his profitable (raffick in their 
notes. It has given them currency by receiving them for 
taxes and loans, and paying them to its creditors; and by- 
refusing to receive them, it may soon slop their circula- 
tion. A reasonable time ought to be assigned, at which the 
government will receive the notes of no bank which does 
not pay specie. At least, some arrangement should be made 
which might prevent the port of Boston paying five, ten 
and fifteen per cent, on importations, more than is paid at 
the southern ports. 

Mr. Bollman estimates the amount of the circulating me- 
dium in the United S(a(es, a( one hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars ; and says, that to resume specie payments, fifty 
millions of specie will be necessarj'. We do not know 
wha( are the grounds of this opinion ; but he s(a(es a fact 
which does not much corroborate it. The bank of (he 
Uniied States, he says, at (he commencement of its opera- 
tion, issued notes to nine times the amount of its specie. 
Tiiere was in June, Mil 5, in the banks of Massachusetts, 
specie to the amount of 7,400,000 dollars. The deposits 
and specie in (he hands of individuals, were at a low estima- 
tion 2,600,000. Suppose (here were in the other states of 
New-England half that sum. Allowing that the quantity 
in all the other States is equal to that in New-England, 
there is in (he United S'ates, specie to the amount of 
30,000,000 of dollars. This is one fifth of the circulating 
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medium required by the exigencies of the country. A 
small addition to these resources, and proper management, 
would restore the currency. It is true, that the charters of 
the banks in Massachusetts contain an excellent provision, 
that they shall not owe debts to more than twice the value 
of the specie in their vaults. But then banking companies 
may be incorporated, that may subscribe stock as well as 
money, in imitation of the plan proposed by Hamilton, and 
adopted by Congress in 1791, and which Mr. Dallas pro- 
poses again in his report. 

It is impossible to say what amount of notes may be issu- 
ed on a given quantity of specie, since it depends on the ad- 
vantages which the exporfalion of specie offers, on (he skill 
and integrity of the banking company, and its hold on the 
poblick confidence. 

Application has been made to Congress, to assist the 
banks in resuming specie payments, by prohibiting the ex- 
portation of the precious metals. Would it not be better 
to impose a small duty on the exportation, as if would not 
HO much abridge the liberty, which is the life of trade, and 
might be less likely to prevent the importation? 

We do not agree with Mr. Bolhnan, that bank-notes should 
be a lender, nor do we subscribe to his opinion, that there 
should be but one bank in the United States. It is need- 
less to discuss the latter opinion, for there is no probability 
of the abolishment of the slate banks. We know not why 
the Constitution should have left, in the individual states, the 
power of constituting corporations for banking, while it took 
from them that of coining money, unless it was supposed, 
that the prohibition of making any thing a tender in payment 
of de6ts, except gold and silver, would prevent any abuse of 
that power. From the manner in which Mr. Dallas expres- 
ses himself, in his last report, we suspect, that he supposes 
the government of the United Stales to possess the power 
of making what it pleases, a tender. We pass this topick 
by also, under the impression, that whatever may be thought 
of the power of Congress in this respect, no one will deem 
it advisable at present to transgress the limits prescribed to 
the individual states. 

Some regret that the number of our banks is so great. 
There are more than five hundred private banks in England, 
which is a good authority for the pretty liberal multiplica- 
tion of such institutions. Adam Smith is of opinion, that 
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every considerable lown should have a bank. The busi- 
ness is on this account less profitable, but this argument may- 
be urged in favour of any monopoly. When bank-notes be- 
come the general currency, and half or more of the gold and 
silver has been exported, it is said, that the banks, if called 
upon, could not fulfil their engagements. This would no 
doubt be true, if you could persuade all the holders of notes 
to demand an immediate payment. But the difficulty is, to 
form a genera! combination for (his purpose ; to prevent 
which, and render it ineifectual, is one branch of the art of 
banking ; and if a corporation conducts its business prudently 
and skilfully, it will always be as able to fulfil its engage- 
ments, as any other trading company. Besides the specie 
in the vaults, or the capital paid in by the stockholders, a 
bank always has discounted paper, equal to the amount of 
its notes in circulation. It chooses its securities and the 
time of payment. One cannot conceive, that an institution 
of this kind should become insolvent, except by folly or 
knavery. Every merchant of extensive connexions, general- 
ly owes more than he could pay with the money he keeps on 
hand, but these debts are due at different times, and he makes 
arrangements to meet them, by collecting debts due to him- 
self ; of these debts, some are probably contracted before 
hand, others he creates by making new sales. The situa- 
tion of the bank then is similar to that of the merchant, except 
that the bank trades only in contracts and specie, the mer- 
chant trades in these and numerous other things : the mer- 
chant knows when he shall be called upon to make payment, 
the bank is trusted indefinitely, and is constantly liable to 
demand. The bank must calculate on the probability of 
any demands being made, and what their extent may be. 
The ability of each depends upon that of the debtors to 
each. When affairs go on in a regular course, a bank may 
calculate pretty safely on the time and amount of the de- 
mands to which it may be subject. At least it may safely 
assign limits, which Ihey cannot well exceed. It must con- 
sequently proportion its issues to the result of this calcula- 
tion. Besides the small demand for specie, created by the 
domestick expenditure of the customers of a bank, we think of 
only four causes which can operate to return its notes upon 
it. Rival banks frequently run upon each other, till each 
finds it a loss of trouble and expense, and is convinced of the 
other's resources being sufficient — notes are brought in when 
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the holder wishes to make payments or purchases where 
Ihey are not current — the same happens when the credit of 
the bank is shaken, or a political revolution is apprehended. 
Some probable calculation may be made in regard 1o the 
rivalship of other similar institutions, and (heir means of col- 
lecting and returning to a bank its notes. A comparison of 
the extent within which the notes of a bank circulate, with 
the extent and character of the commercial relations of the 
town in which the bank is situated, afford some data for 
calculating on the demand for specie created by the necessi- 
ty of making foreign payments. Here the balance of trade 
is to be taken into consideration, (hat is, whether all the ar- 
ticles exported from a place are sold to (he exporters for a 
greater or less aggrega(e amount, than all the imported ar- 
ticles are purchased. For example, suppose a foreign fleet 
should visit Boston in the autumn, and there should be a 
sale made of every thing exported from the town during the 
year, and each seller should receive from (he agents of the 
fleet, the price of whatever he may have sold in specie : 
business (hen ceases (ill the next spring, when the fleet re- 
turns with foreign articles to supply the town for the ensu- 
ing year. Those who were vendors in autumn now become 
purchasers. If the aggregate amount of the purchases ex- 
ceed that of the sales, the balance of trade is against us, pro- 
vided we have the means of subsistence within ourselves, 
and have no trafick whatever, by which property is carried 
out of (he town and brought into it. It is evident, that this 
cannot be often repeated ; our money will soon be exhausted. 
But if the fleet belong to our own citizens, the case is very 
different. We build and rig their ships, and supply them 
with provisions, for all which they pay us in the autumn, 
in addition to the price of the articles exported. The mer- 
chants will charge the expenses of the outfits and (hose of 
the vojage upon (he cargoes. We may, (hen, buy in the 
spring of the important articles, to a greater amount than (bat 
for which we sold (he articles of exportation, withou(, on (he 
whole, sustaining any loss ; we may have part of the money 
remaining on hand. Thus, though the balance of trade, ac- 
cording to the common mode of estimating it, is against us, 
we may be flourishing and growing rich. But if the amount 
of our sales in a foreign market, did not exceed that of our 
purchases of imported articles in our own, our losses would 
aoon deprive us of the means of trading. We hence see the 
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cause of those perplexities and errours, into which specula- 
tors have been led by calculations concerning the balance 
of trade. Had the embarrassment been confined to writers, 
it would have been well, but governments have sometimes 
acted upon erroneous inductions, derived from the same 
source, and in attempting to regulate trade in such a manner 
thai the balance should be adjusted to their own wishes, 
they have restrained and discouraged it. If in the case 
supposed, the balance should continue to be in favour of 
Boston, specie would accumulate, and unless it were 
wrought up in some manufacture, requiring a constant sup- 
ply, as in China, some outlet would be sought for the super- 
fluous specie ; we should send away to procure those new 
conveniences or luxuries which should happen first to 
offer, this course of trade would cause a quantity of specie 
to jjass annually through the channels of trade in the town. 
It would naturally be lodged in the vaults of the bank in its 
passage. This was actually the case in the former regular 
course of business. We sold goods to the southern slates 
to a greater amount than those we purchased of them ; and 
waggon-loads of specie were transporled from New-York 
and Philadelphia to Boston. We did not procure furs and 
skins in sufficient quantities, to purchase all the goods im- 
ported from China. The balance between us and the 
southern states, went to cancel the balance against us in the 
East-India trade. When there is a current of specie 
through a commercial place, it is much more easy to 
keep the banks replenished, than when it rests in a stag- 
nant deposit. In the laller case, as the banks of the shire 
towns in the interiour experience, it is difficult to supply- 
any casual diminutions of specie, just as a cistern will be 
kept more uniformly full, if a stream be running into it and 
out of it at the same lime, than if the waste of evaporation 
and discharge be supplied by buckets. The alarm then, which 
has prevailed, lest the East-India trade should drain away 
all (he specie of the commercial world, is groundless ; it is as 
much as if we should fear that we should have no cotton for 
our manufactories, because, part of what is brought from the 
south, is shipped to Liverpool. The transmit will afford a 
more sure supply for our domesfick manufacturers generally; 
though the foreign demand might at times be so great, as to 
cause the re-shipments to be too extensive, before the dimi- 
nished quantity would raise the price in our own market. 
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Just so in regard to specie, some extraordinary cause for 
exporlation, may, at certain times, drain if away, and pro- 
duce a scarcity ; or the sources whence we obtain it, 
may sometimes be less copious, and produce the same ef- 
fect : but if trade and industry flourish, the deficiency will 
be temporary, and those who are suffering by it, will soon 
supply it. But this does not always take place soon 
enough to prevent some general embarrassment. It requires 
some time to change settled habits. We must not only 
know a change to be necessary, we must also feel it. A 
man who has been accustomed to the indulgences of afHu- 
ence, does, not contract his expenses within the limits of 
his income, immediately on his circumstances being re- 
duced ; he generally continues them till he finds his bills 
troublesoine. The commercial habits of a nation have a 
similar operation. If in the ordinary course of business, 
a considerable quantity of specie has been transmitted 
through a trading town, and by a change of circumstances, 
the introduction of it ceases, still those who have been in the 
habit of carrying it away, will continue the practice fill none 
can be obtained. The consequence is a general eii)bar- 
rassment for want of specie. We have been describing the 
situation of Great Britain, and also that of the United Slates. 
The evil does not appear in its natural form in either coun- 
try. We have spoken of the situation and necessities of 
Great Britain. In the United States, our southern brethren, 
instead of allowing the cistern to be drained till the eflSux 
should have ceased by the diminution of the quantity, 
raised the bottom, and thus gave the vessel the appearance 
of being full. The situation of the country required it, they 
say, and the war could not otherwise have been carried on. 
For ourselves, we do not believe this, but it is unnecessary 
to attempt to refute it, since allowing if to be true, if is no 
justification of (he banks. It is absurd to suppose, that the 
directors of each of the hundred banks, which refused to 
receive their notes, according to their agreements pre- 
viously to this measure, held a deliberation on the state of the 
nation, and concluded, that the publick exigencies required 
of them to violate their engagements, and unless they should 
substitute theirown paper for the legal coin, the government 
could no longer go on. fn thus interfering bj an assumed 
legislative power, and regulating the circulating medium, 
these corporations arrogated one of the most important func- 
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tions of the legislature. We believe that the situation of 
the nation would have been aiuch better at all times, and 
more especially at the present, had the southern banks 
adopted the conduct of the eastern, and confined themselves 
to the exercise of the powers given by their charters. 
When the quantity of specie began to be diminished, and 
the stale of the country produced a general distrust of each 
other among commercial men, the eastern banks contracted 
their business within narrower limits ; and thus saved their 
credit, and enabled merchants to judge more accurately of 
each other's circumstances, and act with greater safety, 
while the southern banks increased their is&ues, and by thus 
overtrading, for the sake of a temporary gain, an artificial, 
inflated state of things was produced; from which just di- 
mensions and proportions disappeared, and accuracy of 
calculation was impossible. Conjecture took its place, and 
speculation was substituted for the regular process of bu- 
siness. 

It is unnecessary to consider all the circumstances which 
may aflfect the credit of a bank ; its reputation, like that of 
a mercantile house, will generally depend upon the punctu- 
ality of its payments, and this again on the skilful manage- 
ment of its aflfairs. 

The apprehension of a revolution is a conjuncture ex- 
empted from all calculation. 

Competitions in the demands of specie for the adjust- 
ment of balances of trade, and the circumstances which 
may effect the credit of a bank, are objects of attention 
to directors ; a knowledge of which, constitutes part of 
their science : but the address and perspicacity, acquired 
by experience, are much more important. The ocean of 
affairs is liable to storms and agitations ; besides, the charts 
and tables of science, the navigator must learn to descry, 
with an almost instinctive sagacity, the signs of change and 
omens of danger. 

The agents of the corporation, upon taking a view of 
circumstances which have been mentioned, calculate how 
many of its notes can possibly be returned upon them. If 
they have a reasonable degree of skill in their business, 
they can make such arrangements, that the probability of 
their being able to meet all the demands that can be made 
upon them, will almost amount to a certainty. The idea 
then, that banks caa pay specie according to their contracts, 
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is not fictitious or illusory, nor is there anj thing mysteriouB 
in their operation, by which they are distinguished from 
other commercial transactions. 

The use of the publick debt, as part of the stock of a 
bank, is attended with some inconveniences, and some ad- 
vantages. The credit of a bank founded on this species of 
caj>ital, is liable to vary with that of the publick. Next to 
specie, the best capital for a bank, is that which is most 
saleable, and least liable to depression of price. A real pro- 
perty in a flourishing town, would be preferable to any other, 
but not so good as (he securities of substantial men, or 
those of the publick, since these are more easily converted 
into cash. A publick debt may be useful by giving credit 
to paper, and thus increasing the circulating capital, but 
this does not prove a publick debt to be on the whole advan- 
tageous, for a government might as well borrow money for 
this purpose, as to run in debt for other purposes, and use 
the stock for this. Suppose the government of the United 
States to have owed nothing in 1790, and the people to 
have been exhausted by the war, and unable to recover 
themselves, for want of a suEBcient circulating medium, to 
give facility to business, and restore commercial confidence. 
Suppose that individuals had not been able or disposed to 
form a bank. The government would have promoted the 
prosperity of the country just as much, by borrowing 
seven million five hundred thousand dollars of Holland, and 
depositing it in the bank of the United Stales, as it did bj 
authorising the bank by its charter, to receive subscriptions 
of publick stock to that amount. The publick would then 
have shared in the dividends, which would more than have 
cancelled the interest. It was in the way we have men- 
tioned ; namely, by increasing the circulating property, that 
Hamilton said a publick debt might be a publick blessing ! 
He never said, that the mere fact of being in debt was more 
desirable to a government, than to an individual. The prin- 
cipal advantage, which the advocates of national debts at- 
tribute to them, is the support which a government derive* 
from its creditors. But it pays dear, and it would be 
much better economy to hire supporters w^hen it needs 
them, than to keep a host of idle auxiliaries in constant pay. 

We test the character of an administration of govern- 
ment, by its influence upon industry — the manners are best 
which animate the mind, and put in action the muscle of 
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the nation. Before the adoption of the constitution, and the 
introduction of system in)o our couimerce and revenues, 
the unwieldy strength of our people, was giddily flounder- 
ing among the crude elements of national power and wealth, 
without method i;nd without effect. The inlioduclioa of 
order and security, produced what seemed to be a preterna- 
tural change. Yet, noliiing more was done than to liberate 
and disencumber the energies of the people. The most 
perfect laws can but give to every kind of laudable indus- 
try, its natural reward — the fruits of its labour. It is by at- 
tempting something more, that governments most frequently 
abuse iheir power ; instead of giving talents and industry- 
place, they sireighien and encumber them. 



The Ichneumon, heins; an Essay on Politics. Written in 
the District of Maine, July, 1814. By Don Quixote. 
They hate him that rebuketh in the gate, and they abhor 
him that spealceth uprightly. Amos 5th. lOth. 

This pamphlet is a curiosity. The author of this political 
Ichneumon, which was to destroy the crocodile eggs of De- 
mocracy, has detailed his plan with such bold frankness, and 
inimitable simplicity, as must excite the wonder of political 
cowardice, and the smile of political experience. A work 
of this kind has long been a desideratum ; we have heard so 
much from those egregious oracles, the exclusive friends of 
the people, about monarchial designs, and deep laid plots for 
introducing royalty, nobility, &c. — that being wholly oppos- 
ed to any such change, and utterly incredulous about its 
possibility, we were gratified to find, the scheme in a tangi- 
ble form at last ; we have, it is true, heard one ortwo old men, 
tired of the vanities of life, and prevented by the apathy of 
age from strenuous exertions, nnfurally wishing for nothing 
but tranquility, flatter themselves it would be found under a 
king — and one or two young men, who without energy to 
obtain distinction among their equals, "holding between 
their fingers a pouncet box," would discourse most learnedly 
on the etfecls of monarchy, whose operation they had never 
witnessed ; and on the dangers of Republicks, which they 
bad never felt — but, we never heard any middle aged person, 
who could read and write, wish to subvert our own insfitn> 



